THE BELLS OF STE. ANNE. 


By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 


Chapter XV. 

INDIAN pipes. 

That Saturday dawn, while Alvine and Mother 
Ursule were trudging toward Ste. Anne, Bruno 
Charland and the Algonquin walked the same 
road, but in an opposite direction. Where Fran¬ 
cois found the boy, and where they bivouacked 
together, the Indian did not afterward tell. Bruno 
trod the cool road with sprightly feet, putting the 
Indian’s moccasins to unwonted effort to keep in 
line with him. A glistering white hat of rough 
straw caricatured Francois’s copper face. He 
looked as if somebody had set the hat on him in 
derision. But Bruno’s black poll was bare, and 
roughened with bits of dry leaves among which he 
had slept. 

There was a sweet odor in the air like that which 
comes from the gummy buds of the balm-tree, and 
every bird was awake up the mountain. 

Bruno carried his accordion under one arm, and 
carefully, without jarring their delicate structure, 
half a dozen Indian pipes. They were very per¬ 
fect, short-stemmed ones, and to keep them from 
turning black with decay from the warmth of his 
fingers he had stuck the stems in wet river-sand 
which he carried in a hollow piece of bark. The 
Indian pipe must be the rarest and most beautiful 
of sudden growths. It springs in a night, on high 
land, near beech shade. It is a flower without 
petals, a perfect bowl bent over on a leafless stem, 
mother-of-pearl in color, exquisitely clear. 

As these companions stalked along, silent or 
speaking short occasional sentences, even Fran- 
<;ois had no suspicion that between them and the 
rising sun a figure was toiling after them on patient 
moccasined feet, stopping to rest by shrines, but 
for the most part keeping in sight. 

The Algonquin intended to spend half a day on 
the ten miles which lay between that part of the 
road and the bridge over Montmorenci river. To 
this end he induced Bruno to sit down by one of 
the running springs and eat a long breakfast with 
him. Francois had provisions in a leather bag 
which he carried behind his shoulders. He felt it 
necessary only to keep the boy in sight, and Bruno 
was willingly going toward the Montmorenci. 


“ I am going to finish running my slide there,” 
he informed Francois. 

“That no slide,” said Frangois. “That falls. 
Logs go Jam — every way — knock all to pieces.” 

“ I have to finish my slide,” insisted Bruno 
stubbornly. 

“ I show you where that slide is, one these days. 
That slide in Ottawa. Hundred — two hundred 
mile— maybe more. When I go back see my old 
mother I show you that slide.” 

Bruno heard him inattentively. 

“ Falls, Montmorenci,” repeated Francois. 

“ Did you ever go lumbering? ” inquired Bruno, 
fixing the Indian with his eye. 

“No,” said Frangois, disparagingly, “I hunt. 
Lumber—that work for Frenchman.” 

don’t know how to drive logs,” observed 
the boy. “ Up above the gorge in Montmorenci 
river I have three logs fastened ready for a slide. 
The trees are bad up there. I dragged them so 
far it made my knees tremble. So I left them 
there, to run the slide with, another day.” 

“No slide at all,” asserted Fran^^ois, vainly 
repeating his uneasy gutturals. 

Petit-Pere had seen this haunting Indian the 
day before, and he rose early to gather his child in 
from such a danger. Walking the mountain with a 
wallet of good bread and cream and black pudding, 
he saw—the only moving objects, in vapor upon 
the road below — Bruno’s bare head and the Algon¬ 
quin’s straw hat, leaving home behind them ; and 
he came down and set himself upon their track. 
Where the road was level he made good progress, 
and the descents were easy, but every hill he climbed 
took toll of the little father’s breath, so that he had 
by and by to sit and pant. 

He saw Bruno and Bruno’s leader go up a 
branching mountain road to the huge brick church 
set there. They were gone long before he reached 
the spot, for Bruno’s restless feet were hard to re¬ 
strain. Petit-P^re did not know that, however, so 
he climbed to the church and remained two or 
three hours before the altar, crying and saying his 
prayers, so tired and disheartened was the little 
father. 

Before noon he was following them again, some¬ 
what cheered by prayers and black pudding. Thus 
the day grew, and miles stretched out behind him. 
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He heard a castanet patter of hoofs on the road, 
as a calf galloped past him, followed by a gentle 
old horse drawing a buckboard. The buckboard 
had a hood-cover, under which sat a woman and 
boy, the latter driving. Their slim and pliant 
vehicle vibrated under the weight of chests and 
household movables. So anxious were these peo- 
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COW during some rods of his journey. She rolled 
her piteous eyes at him as she lowed. 

Yes, yes,” he said to her with perfect sympa¬ 
thy; know how you feel. A young one of 
mine is running away from me, too.” 

It was a little after noon by the sun when 
Francois saw the toll-hoyse of the Montmorenci 



‘I KNOW HO.V vor FEIiL,’ SAID I'ETI I-I’t RE. ‘A VOING ONE OF MINE IS RUNNING AWAV FROM ME, TOO.”' 


pie about their calf they failed to notice the aged 
Frenchman as they passed him. For the calf, at 
intervals as it ran, turned back with a reproachful 
countenance and lowed to its mother who trotted 
behind the vehicle, as afraid to pass it as the calf 
was. Thus separated, they moved on calling to 
each other. 

Petit-Pere’s moccasin shoes kept pace with the 


bridge. Bruno and he were passing one of those 
earthen caverns made for preserving fruit and 
milk, and the door stood open, showing a dusty, 
dark interior. Fran(;ois’s quick eye could detect 
no inmate at home in the house to which it be¬ 
longed, so he stopped and said to Bruno: 

“ No hurry. Hot day. Go in hole and sleep.” 

Bruno regarded the plan wdth disfavor. 
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‘‘ I am not a fox nor a bear,” said he. 

‘‘ Fine hole,” urged Frangois. 

“ I am going to the Montmorenci,” said Bruno. 

Sun too hot on Indian pipes,” suggested 
Frangois. ‘‘ Turn black. Die.” 

Bruno examined the treasure he carried in his 
hands. . 

“ Old father not like black Indian pipes,” added 
Francois. 

‘‘ 1 wish my father had them,” said the boy. 

I have carried them so far for him.” 

“ Save in shade. Take in hole,” persisted the 
Algonquin. 

“ I will take them in,” decided Bruno. “ But 
you stay outside. I don’t want you in this place 
with me. You might step on my pipes. I ’ll set 
them down in the coolness and play * Roule ma 
bou-le.’ ” 

Accordingly he ventured into the cave, and 
Francois promptly clapped the door shut and held 
it by the latch. He expected to hear the boy 
shout and remonstrate in that thick and musty 
darkness, and braced himself to maintain the 
door, grinning as an Indian grins. But Bruno 
was silent for the space of a dozen breaths, when 
his laugh made jollity in the tight hole; and di¬ 
rectly his accordion began, though its scope was 
smothered and pent. 

A calf careered past, followed by a buckboard 
whose occupants stared suspiciously at Francois. 
A cow followed trotting, and shaking her head 
because of grievances, and last came a little old 
man, sweating into the red kerchief which bound 
his forehead, and he did not pass by, but stood 
still listening to Bruno’s muffled music. 

Francois was an ugly Algonquin to look at. 
From his arm-pits he towered above Petit-P^re, 
as that small father took hold of the latch and 
struggled with him. 

“ What matter? ’’remonstrated Frangois, think¬ 
ing it might be the owner of the cave who attacked 
him. Got nothing but boy in there. Boy not 
do any harm.” 

“ It is my Narcisse ! ” 

“ No,” said Francois, ** this another boy. Man 
hire me to catch this boy.” 

“Give him up to me,” said Petit-Pere, ceasing 
to wrench at the latch, and opening his wallet of 
French dainties. “ I will give you all of this black 
pudding if you will let my son out.” 

“ No,” grinned Francois. 

“ Father,” said the muffled voice of Bruno 
within, where he listened with silenced accordion, 
“ I have some Indian pipes for you.” 

“ Hear my pretty dear ! ” 

Petit-Pere pressed his face to the door and called, 

“ Narcisse, art thou hurt ? ” 


“No, father, I came in to keep the pipes from 
the sun.” 

“ Will you come out ? ” 

“ When I have finished my tune,” said Bruno. 

“ Will he let thee out?” 

Without troubling himself about that, Bruno 
burst into a shout of singing, and his accordion 
throbbed on. 

The French grandfather, during this perform- 
ancej negotiated. He pleaded with the grinning 
Algonquin, offering in turn every item of clothing 
on his person for the ransom of this son. He offered 
the undigged potatoes on the slanting hill at home, 
and his son Elzear’s cherished pigs. So winningly 
did he beg, and so loud did Bruno carelessly roar in 
the cave, that Francois thought it advisable to yield 
before the sun had tilted as much as he wished it to 
tilt; and Bruno came out with the Indian pipes 
sticking in sand. His two sisters w^re among the 
objects erased from his mind. The tenderness which 
he had felt for them now set toward this stranger 
who persistently adopted him; and, half ashamed, 
he made his offering to the delighted creature. 

“O Narcisse, my boy ! ” cried Petit-Pere, “you 
then thought of me even while your face was turned 
from me ! But will you come home ? The Algon- 
quins and Hurons, what can they teach my chil¬ 
dren ? This Indian hath been hired to lead thee 
off again to the w'oods. Was I not a good father? 
Did 1 ever say to any of you, ‘ The house is crowded, 
and the ground will yield only potatoes and peas 
enough for me and Elzear and Ursule ? ’ No. Some 
fathers do so, but I never could.” 

“ But you did,” asserted Bruno, struggling with 
his memory. 

“ No, Narcisse ; no, Narcisse ! ” 

The boy regarded the weeping old countenance 
with a wistful softening and relaxing of all his own 
facial muscles. 

“ It is nothing, father,” he soothed. “ Be con¬ 
tent, be content.” 

“ I am desolated of my children ! ” 

“ Be content, father. I will go home with thee. 

I will go home with thee as soon as I have run my 
slide.” 

“ Wilt thou, then,— wilt thou ? ” 

“ Come on with us, father, and see me go down 
my slide.” 

Petit-Pere, holding the bark tray of Indian pipes 
in his hands, sparkled through his tears. 

“ No slide to run,” muttered Franyois. 

The Algonquin hung back with unhurried steps, 
but the two others walked on chattering, ahead of 
him. 

As they approached the Montmorenci, he exam¬ 
ined the road beyond it with anxious eyes. Mon¬ 
sieur Lavoie did not appear. 
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Keeping uneasy watch over Bruno, he induced 
the old man and the young one to sit down. The 
roar of the falls and war of water along the de¬ 
scending bed visibly affected Bruno. He turned 
his car to the sound; his eye brightly measured 
its sweep. 

The Montmorenci, though scarcely fifty feet 
wide, whirls through a crooked gorge and down 
an inclined plane — a torrent before it takes its 
plunge of two hundred and fifty feet from the face 
of the precipice. A clear brown stream, ready to 
sparkle — anxious, every atom, to contribute to 
that eternal spectacle in which water seems spirit¬ 
ualized and glorified. 

The sun was so pleasant that Bruno stretched 
himself on the grass, his accordion dropping from 
relaxed fingers and lying where ants could travel 
over it. The watchful Algonquin saw Petit-Pere 
nod over his Indian pipes. A number of empty 
cabs stood before the toll-house waiting for tour¬ 
ists who had gone down to see the falls. 

When Monsieur Lavoie left Quebec with his 
daughter and Marcelline Charland, he rode in the 
largest of his vehicles — a roomy landau, which 
could be opened. But while they threaded narrow 
descending streets — better fitted to two-wheelers 
or horseback riders—it came into his mind that 
another vehicle and another assistant might be 
necessary for the comfortable taking of a boy more 
or less unsettled in wits. 

“Turn away from here and go back to Buade 
street,” he said to his coachman. “ There is some¬ 
thing more to be done.” 

But a flock of sheep were ahead, trotting on 
stones, their fleeces packed from wall to wall. A 
brutal drayman drove into the flock and over a 
lamb. Aurele screamed. 

“ It would give me delight to take the carriage- 
whip to that fellow,” said the poet, hotly. 

“ Papa, 1 am so glad you could see him.” 

“But every privilege has its reverse side,” said 
her father. “Two or three days ago I could not 
have been so outraged through my eyes.” 

While drayman and shepherd threatened and 
shouted at each other, the sheep with their dust 
passed an outlet through which the landau could 
turn up the ascent to a street frequented by cab¬ 
men. Then the poet engaged a sturdy French 
driver to follow with his empty cab to the falls. 

Frangois went to the door of the toll-house to 
ask what time it was, and heard with relief that it 
was quite two o’clock. Just as he turned away he 
saw Monsieur Lavoie’s carriages coming toward 
the bridge, but he also saw the aged Frenchman 
standing up alone, with lifted arms, shouting. 


The coming party halted; they had seen Bruno 
Charland run over the road and leap up a bank. 

Perhaps the boy, dozing, was stirred by his re¬ 
peated dream. At any rate, Francois saw it was 
a fatal mistake to have left him an instant. He 
was already around the gorge of the Montmorenci 
and probably launching his wind-fallen timber for 
a slide. 

The resources of an Indian—bold, agile, and 
intensely muscular when he chooses to exert his 
strength — were put to instant test. Francois did 
all that any man could have done. 

The poet leaped from his seat and ran to help, 
but all was done before he reached the spot. 

Bruno came down the foaming gorge,— not 
floating as he had fancied he would float, shouting 
“ Roule ma bou-le,” bowing under the bridge, and 
pausing an instant to view a world at his feet be¬ 
fore taking that sublime plunge;— he was coming 
down the descending rock-bed turned over and 
over, spun in a whirlpool, and shot like an arrow 
down the flume, already a helpless and lifeless 
object. The three logs he had fastened together 
for this voyage darted ahead of him toward the 
falls, struck against rock and turned obliquely in 
their course, giving Francois the only instant’s ad¬ 
vantage he could have. Francois, holding with 
an Indian’s grip to a rough point which he had 
tried to loosen and knew to be safe, leaned out with 
stretched arm and caught the tumbling figure as 
it came to that acute angle made by logs and 
bank. He teetered in his struggle. The screams 
in Monsieur Lavoie’s carriage, the roar of the falls, 
the boiling of water up the gorge,— all buzzed in 
his ears like bees. He thought Bruno had him, 
and they should go over the falls together. But 
he had Bruno, and,* not knowing how he did so, 
drew the boy out of that rushing force and dragged 
him up the bank. Before he had done this the 
logs shot on and went over like passing blots in 
the descending sheen of satin, shivering to splin¬ 
ters on the rocks below, but hiding their fragments 
in everlasting mist. 

Bruno’s accordion was left sprawling in the grass, 
where one of the toll-man’s children afterward 
found it beside the Indian pipes Petit-Pere dropped 
when he jumped up to restrain the boy. Some of 
them were trampled to a smear; others looked 
shattered like porcelain. 

Chapter XVL 

THE BELLS OF STE. ANNE. 

The cabmen at the toll-house came running to 
help Monsieur Lavoie and the Indian. 

Aurele resolutely held Marcelline against her own 
person, covering the child’s face. Marcelline stood 
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still, trembling and crying in her silent way; she 
made no louder outcry when the poet was obliged 
to tell her that Bruno was lifeless, but still rained 
tears and shook under AurHe’s arms. 

“ Put him in my can iage,” said Monsieur Lavoie 
as the bearers brought forward their load. 

He got in himself and turned the cushions so 
Bruno could lie lengthwise of the vehicle. 

“ Yes, put him in a wagon,” repeated the child¬ 
ish grandfather, following. ‘‘For he is wetter 
than his little father ever got, hunting him down, 
the rogue.” 

The poet placed his daughter and Marcelline in 
the cab he had brought with him from Quebec. 
He stood beside it in the irresolution which stupe¬ 
fies people after a shock. 

“ Where shall we go ? ” he inquired. 

“ Shall we not take him home with us, Papa,” 
whispered Aurele. 

“ My Aurele, it is this little girl I ask. She 
should determine.” 

“ I don’t know,” wept Marcelline. “ Monsieur, 
he ought to go to Alvine. Alvine would know 
what to do.” 

“ She is somewhere along the Beaupr6 road.^ ” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Very well. We will then move toward Beau- 
pre. I do not myself know w'hat to do — since 
nothing can be done.” 

It was Petit-Pere at his elbow reaching after the 
young lady and her crying companion in the cab. 

“ Two more besides Olivier and Narcisse ! ” said 
Petit-P^re, his hands quivering with eagerness. 
“ Four of my children have I now together.” 

“ Who is he. Papa?” inquired Aurele in Eng¬ 
lish. 

“ I don’t know,” Monsieur Lavoie replied in the 
same language. 

“ But Flavie is crydng,” lamented the grand¬ 
father,—“ my little Flavie that was scalded and 
never grew well after it.” 

Marcelline sobbed at him over Aurcle’s hand¬ 
kerchief, “ Monsieur, I was burned.” 

“ Little Flavie,” urged Petit-P^re, pushing be¬ 
tween the wheels and using gestures and winning 
grimaces to fortify what he said, “ the boy is well 
drenched, but listen to me. This is an old trick 
of his. He has been to see the world. He is very 
clever and can run slides through rapids for the 
amusement of it. He has told me all these things, 
so do not cry. For we will dry him and give him 
a dose of my daughter Ursule’s medicine, and to¬ 
morrow he will be as well as ever.” 

The three gazed at this animated aged face, so 
jubilant over calamity. Afternoon sunshine glit¬ 
tered on the waiting carriages Monsieur Lavoie’s 
coachman, having covered Bruno with a robe. 


sat immovable on his box. Tourists and people 
at the toll-house were making inquiries of the 
Algonquin. 

“ What is your name, father? ” kindly inquired 
the poet, feeling comforted by the innocent pres¬ 
ence. 

“ What is thy name, Olivier I ” he responded in 
sweet derision. “Oh, you rogues. You went away 
with red faces, and you came back with faces red. 
My Olivier, and my Marie, and my Flavie.” 

“ Do you know him at all?” murmured Aurele 
to Marcelline. 

“ No, mademoiselle. I never saw him before. 
And he claims even my brother.” 

“ Let us now go home,” said the grandfather — 
an aged cherub in red kerchief and gray tasseled 
cap — to the poet, whose fire-shorn face, changed 
to a caricature of itself by peeling cuticle and lash¬ 
less eyelids, yet responded with the complete sym¬ 
pathy of a poet. 

“ How far is it home, little father? ” 

“ All of two leagues, Olivier, my son. I have 
the ache of two leagues in my limbs, for I fol¬ 
lowed Narcisse all the way.” 

“ Is my sister there ? ” demanded Marcelline. 

“ Yes, yes, yes, Flavie. She hath been home 
a week.” 

“ It must be Alvine, mademoiselle. How docs 
she look, monsieur ? ” 

“ Do ye all forget each other ? 

“ Monsieur, is it a girl taller than I am ? ” 

“ Much taller, my Flavie. Thou art the only 
one that was scalded and checked in growing.” 

Bare places were left on the seats of the landau 
at each side of the cushions. The poet helped 
Petit-Pere to one of these, and sat down facing 
him. Francois came to the carriage-step and re¬ 
ceived his pay. 

“ This has been an unfortunate appointment, 
Fran(;ois,” said Monsieur Lavoie. 

“ Yes, monsieur. He bound to run that slide.” 

“ I think you did all you could. If any one is to 
blame, it is myself.” 

“ Ought to tied boy,” said Francois. “Bad Job.” 

“ Do you say he intended to run these falls be¬ 
fore you brought him here ? ” 

“ Yes, monsieur. Had him raft made ready. 
Bound to make his slide some time.” 

“ I wish I had held to Beauport church and not 
changed the place to Montmorenci bridge.” 

“That boy like the wind,” pronounced Fran¬ 
cois, in some excitement. “ Wish I kept him in 
hole. But old French father came begged him 
off.” 

“ Do you know him, Francois ? ” 

The Algonquin glanced at Petit-Pere sitting 
contentedly in a corner of the back seat of the 
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FRAN9OIS LEANED OUT WITH STRETCHED ARM AND CAUGHT THE TUMBLING FIGURE.” 


carriage, as inattentive to their talk as a sleepy 
infant would have been. 

“No, monsieur. He from up Beaupre road 
hunting him stray family.” 

“ Very well, Francois.” 

The Algonquin turned to his own course, and 
this procession of two vehicles began to wind the 
curves of the Beaupre road. It was a familiar way 
to the poet. He had seen the far blue mountains 
in many moods. But this drive which he began 
in great sadness seemed afterward the most beau¬ 
tiful one of all. People in caleches and cabs, on 
buckboards and hay-carts, passed, all with inquir- 

VOL. XVL— 32 . 


ing glances at the carriage turned into a litter. 
But the burden it carried lost all tragedy to the 
mind of the poet, as they proceeded on their way. 
Pctit-Pere, worn out with his long tramp, put his 
arm across the boy and fell asleep; both of them 
blameless children, one bound a little deeper in 
slumber than the other, but cared for quite as well. 
All this seemed a natural—even a wholesome — 
sequence to Bruno’s beginnings in the world. A 
robin dropped one instant to stand on his covered 
shoulder, turning its serious head before it flew, as 
if trying to remember when robins had alighted 
on sleeping children before. Pain had probably 
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spared Bruno — companion of woods and moun¬ 
tains and water in its various forms. 

The voice of the Quebec cabman was the only 
voice heard from either vehicle as the wheels 
ground softly on and on. Habit made him urge 
his steady horse with explosive notes, “ Haut-tu, 
Marsdon, Marsdon ! ■’ * 

Marcelline, watching for her sister’s face at every 
window and gate, saw none familiar. 

Late in the afternoon they passed Pelletier’s 
cottage without knowing it was their destination. 
The smithy was shut. The blacksmith, in great 
anxiety at his grandfather’s long absence, had 
taken Gervas and gone to seek him. 


As this walking company parted to give the slow 
carriages the right of way—‘‘There is the little 
father ! ” exclaimed Madame Pelletier, recognizing 
first a gray tassel and then his whole sleeping 
contour. 

“ Si,— so ! ” cried Pelletier. “ Monsieur,” with 
his hand to his cap, “has he been hurt — that 
you have the kindness to bring my grandfather 
in your carriage ? ” 

Monsieur Lavoie’s reply to Pelletier was over¬ 
come by younger voices. Marcelline stumbled out 
of the cab to her sister. Their talk, their stormy 
sorrow together, and the clamor of sympathy 
which rose around them—none of these disturb- 



IN THE VII.LA(.E OE DE.\LI'K^. 


Petit-Pere had settled down against the cushions, 
absorbed in rest. 

Thus they drew nearer and nearer to the village 
of Beaupre itself. They could see the populous 
center, the church towers, and two fresh pilgrim- 
boats side by side making ready to pour their loads 
out on the dock. 

People were also coming from Beaupre in such 
numbers as to fill the road: Mother Ursule and 
her husband Pelletier, who had gone quite to Ste. 
Anne in his vain search ; Gerv'as behind, his head 
crowding against one of the twelve Pelletier children 
from Quebec ; and Alvine, wearing like the others 
a pilgrimage medal pinned to her dress. 


ances waked Petit-P^rc. He slept through the 
first shock which began for these two girls the 
common lesson of sorrow. He slept while the 
Pelletier children from Quebec, his relatives whom 
he had never seen, stood on each side of the lan¬ 
dau, open-mouthed, dark-eyed, starred with pil¬ 
grim medals, a stupid young troop; excepting 
Hermenegilde the eldest, who checked their whis¬ 
pers and kept the imps from climbing the carriage 
steps. He slept while his son Klzear and his 
daughter Ursule made low-spoken arrangements 
with the poet. He slept while Hermenegilde led 
her flock ahead, and the carriages were turned 
back toward Pelletier’s house. 


Pcrh.Tps a corruption of “ Marchons. 
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By that time the dock was black with landing 
pilgrims. Up the long causeway from the river 
they started, singing, banners nodding at intervals 
along the line. 

Now the bells of Ste. Anne burst out in welcome 
and response. 

Petit-P^re sat up in his scat. He was wide¬ 
awake, tingling with excess of consciousness, like 
a child when its night sleep ends. He saw the 
Pelletier children of Quebec walking ahead, the 
others on each side and behind him. A smile, so 
broad that it became a grin of delight, expanded 
his visage. Yet, with caution the forefinger of his 
right hand counted the fingers of his left three 
times and two fingers more, his eyes tallying the 
person each finger represented. 

Let me out! ” said Petit-Pere, combing his scarf 
to a streamer on the top step in reckless haste, and 
unconscious that Monsieur Lavoie pushed him 
from the moving wheels. 

His children w'ere all together, marching home ! 
Two of them were crying; but our children must 
fret sometimes. Sorrow and joy run so close 
together. His watchings, and his winter-tears — 
they w'ere done with. 

Cling, clang, boom! Cling, boom, boom! 
Cling, clang!” rejoiced the bells of Ste. Anne. 

“ Now' I have all my children again ! ” cried the 
French grandfather, taking off his cap and shak¬ 
ing it as he walked backward like a drum-major 
at the head of the troop, his eyes wild w'ith joy. 
“ Ring, bells, ring! They have all come back! 
I have them all gathered together once more! ” 

Cling, clang! Boom, boom! Cling, boom! 
Cling, clang! ” rejoiced the bells of Ste. Anne. 

Chapter XVH. 

''THEY ARE WELL.” 

The body of Bruno Charland was placed in the 
sloping cemetery of Ste. Anne’s old chapel, not far 
from the grotto where pilgrims kneel and say 
prayers. The poet Lavoie marked his bed w'ith 
a marble cross, small and slender, yet conspicuous 
among the black wooden and slate crosses which 
have leaned there from the cast wind a quarter of 
a century. There was one French boy less among 
the swarming surplus who leave old hives and 
crowded garden-sized farms along the rivers. 

His father wept over him in the Chaudiere valley 
when the tardy news came to his knowledge, in a 
letter tenderly written by Aurclc Lavoie for Alvinc 
and Marcelline. But he had been obliged to send 
the boy out as Abraham sent Ishmael, the customs 
of his people and the scantiness of his stony farm 
operating like a decree from which there is no 
appeal. Jules remained to comfort his old age. 
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And his other children, from whom he heard at 
long intervals, were moderately prospering in 
northern Illinois and western Ontario, in Michi¬ 
gan and Maine and Quebec. 

That traveled Frenchman called the "Wan¬ 
derer” was the influence that directed Bruno’s 
unpaid lumber w'ages to the hands of his sisters; 
and they devoted every penny to religious purposes 
for Bruno’s sake. 

Alvine and Marcelline, living the contented and 
unambitious lives of their people, see each other 
every day: two dusky, growing, French girls chat¬ 
tering rapidly in that language, and having always 
much to say of Mademoiselle Aurele. For Mar¬ 
celline lives in the family of the poet Lavoie, a 
fixture like Philomenie, sometimes assistant nurse, 
sometimes assistant maid, and at all times an 
affectionate and willingly helpful inmate of the 
lavish house. 

In July of each year, these girls will go to Beau- 
pre, leaving by the pilgrim-boat which departs 
from Quebec dock at six every morning during 
the season, and returning by the Beaupre road. 

Perhaps — and perhaps not — they may find 
Petit-Pere sitting in the long gallery behind the 
geranium pots of his daughter Ursule. He does 
not w'ander on the hills any more, nor trouble him¬ 
self W'ith any care. If it is a bright day he basks, 
and if there is a rainy drizzle, sheltered by his 
Norman eaves he can hear the birds sing in the 
rain. The salt breath of the river comes to him, 
and the bells of Ste. Anne send their sound w’aves 
from the east. He can watch laborers at work on 
the new' railroad which is being built out of the 
marsh land below Beaupre road, to bring tourists 
by the thousand in a brief rush from Quebec. 

"My daughter Ursule,” he says every fine morn¬ 
ing, " 1 will go au fort — the great fort, Quebec — 
to see my children to-morrow.” But he has never ^ 
in his life been to Quebec. 

" That will be a long journey for thee, my Petit- 
Pere,” says Mother Ursule, while she knits. 

" And, therefore, I will rest to-day. Since Oli¬ 
vier keeps an eye over the young ones, and my 
roving Narcisse stays with him off the hills, I am 
not desolated to know where they are. It is not, 
after all, possible to keep our children always 
around our knees.” 

" No, no, no,” says his daughter. 

" My children came home,” muses the grand¬ 
father, shining w'ith satisfaction. " But they would 
go again. They need me no longer to knit for 
them. They are well. I have rest now from seek¬ 
ing them. But to-morrow I must go to Quebec to 
see my children,” repeats Petit-Pere, white hairs 
slipping from his red kerchief as he turns his head 
to gaze at one of the fairest landscapes in the w orld. 


THE END. 
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